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price of much confusion in language and thought, the
interlacing of national histories reproduces on an enlarged
scale the interlacing of clan traditions which has every-
where accompanied the fusion of clans into larger social
groups. Thus, too, chronological standards, which can
never carry us beyond the adult and self-conscious age
of some particular group, are so applied as to raise the
most confused impressions of relative antiquity in insti-
tutions and thought; and languages, customs, ideas,
come to be reckoned old or young by measurements
taken from the First Olympiad, or A.U.O., or B.C., or from
the Flight. Hence, icitldn the group, social develop-
ment is obscured by inability or dislike to look back
to times when national language and ideas could not
exist; without the group, it is obscured by imitation of
peoples who have attained to higher grades of social
progress; and so the conception of national literature, as
well as that of national history, becomes a medley of
confusion in which differences of time and place, of social
and individual character, are obliterated. Nothing but
historical reflection can restore the real order of develop-
ment out of this chaos; and historical reflection, as a
work of science, is only the tardy product of the present
century. How recent are its applications to the domain
of literature we may judge from two facts. Hallam, in
1838, could truthfully say that " France has no work of
any sort, even an indifferent one, on the universal history
of her literature; nor can we (Englishmen) claim for
ourselves a single attempt of the most superficial kind."
Donaldson, in his "Translator's Preface" to the first
volume of Miiller's literature of Ancient Greece, observed,
in January, 1810, that " before the publication of the
present work no history of Greek literature had "beea,
published in the English language/'